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SCHOOL IS LONE. 
The school is done, a pleasant day, 
And out the children rush to play. 
Some gaily see their kite soar high, 
While some in pleasant talk pass by ; 
Others with bricks a house would raise, 
While younger ones stand by to gaze. 
And Tray, to aid his master, quick 
Comes trotting, in his mouth a brick. 
The mistress, too, her labor o’er, 
Ts glad to leave the schoolhouse door. 
And in the distance you descry 
A load of hay go slowly by. 





Mora 
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Gales. 


ORIGINAL. 


WORK BEFORE PLAY. 


“Come, come, Jane,” said Sarah, “it is the af- 
ternoon for us to go over to Aunt Lucy’s you 
know, and if you do not make haste and put on 
your things quickly, we shall not have halftime 
enough to spend with her ; for the afternoons in 
winter are so short, that your dinner is hardly 
swallowed before you are forced to believe that 
the tew hour has arrived.” 

“ Oh dear !” exclaimed Jane, (who was some 
years younger,) “J wish you were not always 
in such a hurry ; the world was not made in a 
minute, and why be in such haste and bustle, 
and drive so about everything you undertake ? 
You do not mean to rust out, that’s certain.” 

“{ hope,” said Sarah, “ that fault will never 
be charged to me, for [ think the opportunities 
for improvement with which we are continually 
surrounded, ought to put a spur upon our ef- 
forts, and make us feel that every hour is pre- 
cious, for it is the hours that make the days, 
and the days the years ; and you will find in re- 
viewing the history of great men, that they 
were strict economists of time, and in this way 
only were they able to accomplish those results 
which have been handed down for the good of 
posterity.” 

“ Well, I’m sure I think it spoils one half the 
pleasure of what we undertake, to feel that it is 
necessary to be punctual to the moment,” re- 
plied Jane, “and when a piece of work is com- 
menced, hardly stop to breathe until it is fin- 
ished; for my part I think life was given us to 
enjoy, and not merely to work ! work! work !” 
“ But is there no pleasure to be gained by 
the improvement of our time ?” asked Sarah.-— 
“If we look upon it merely as a task, as labor, 
there may seem to be no pleasure; but I think 
it a happy feeling to be able at night to look 
back upon a day that has been well improved, 
when not a moment even, has passed heavily 
with us.” 








“ Supposing,” said Jane, “I should 
commence some day, and work and 
study, and study and work, from morn- 
ing until night, and not let a moment 
slip by misimproved, do you think I 

hould feel cheerful at night? I’m sure 
I should not. I should feel as tired and 
stupid as possible.” 

“ You do not understand me, Jane.— 
[ do not think it advisable for any one to 
work without some recreation : all work 
Sand no play would be enough to make 
msej any one dull and stupid ; but it is the 
, OS ed 4 steady application to our work, whatever 

Es) it may be, that gives a good relish for 
Beret! play.” 
@:| While the girls were thus busily en- 
| gaged in conversation, they found that 
wists they had arrived at the gate of their 
Aunt’s house, and hearing their voices, she had 
walked down the garden path and stood wait- 
ing to receive them. 

“ Good afternoon, Aunt Lucy,” said Jane ; “I 
have come, resolved to get all the information I 
can this afternoon, and hope you will be as in- 
teresting as possibl 

* T am very glad,” said her aunt, “to hear of 
your good determination, and hope you will not 
forget it.” 

Sarah could not help smiling to see the earn- 
estness with which Jane spoke, but said noth- 
ing as they walked up the path to the house. 

Mrs. Sanford, (or Aunt Lucy, as the girls 
called her) was a highly intelligent and cultiva- 
ted lady, who having no children of her own, 
felt a deep interest in her nieces, and desire for 
their improvement; and having plenty of leis- 
ure, told them she would devote two afternoons 
in a week to their instruction ; when she would 
try to make whatever study they might be pur- 
suing as interesting as she could, that pleasure 
and instruction might be united. Mr. Sanford 
had died while travelling abroad for his health, 
and Mrs. Sanford, who of course accompanied 
her husband, had then an opportunity by obser- 
vation, united with previous study, to gain a 
great deal of useful information. She would 
delight to sit down and talk about busy, bus- 
tling London, with its dark and smoky streets, 
and its chill November fogs, so dense it would 
seem, that you could almost divide it with a 
knife:—or gay Paris, with its shops filled with 
so much of beauty and skill to tempt the passer 
by, and its streets with happy smiling faces, 
which looked as if no shade of sorrow had ever 
rested on them. Or she would love to tell of 
Italy, with its soft and sunny skies, and vine- 
yards filled with rich clusters of grapes. But 
her favorite theme, and one on whichshe would 
love to dwell the longest, was Rome; once so 
splendid and powerful, whose dominion extend- 
ed over the greater part of the then known 
world; but which, through ambition and luxury, 
combined with the wickedness of its rulers, has 
nought now left to tell us of its former splen- 
dor, but its ruins. Sarah and Jane would de- 
light to listen to their aunt while she described 
to them the Roman baths, and aqueduct, and 
the ruins of the Coliseum, (a building for the 
show of gladiators and wild beasts, which was 
capable of holding one hundred thousand peo- 
ple;) and many other scenes of former grand- 
eur, which with the aid of pictures representing 
them, would almost make the girls feel as if 
they had in reality been wandering among the 
ruins, 


It was Rome which was to be the subject for 
study on the afternoon mentioned, and before 
the girls had hardly time to rest from their walk, 
Jane eagerly exclaimed, “Come, Aunt Lucy, 


e.” 

















if you please, we are ready now to hear about 
Rome ; Sarah has really made me feel in earn- 
est about improving my time, and I mean to try 
and see if her doctrine be true, for I’m sure [ 
never found any pleasure in study or work, (un- 
less it may be fancy work,) and that I think te- 
dious, excepting for a short time.” 

Sarah felt happy to see that her conversation 
thus far had a good influence upon Jane, but 
had little faith to believe it would last, so rest- 
less and indolent was her nature, and so fond 
was she of amusement and play. But a deter- 
mined will can accomplish almost anything, and 
Jane had resolved to try for once and see what 
perseverance and self denial could accomplish. 
Mrs. Sanford endeavored to make the study and 
conversation as interesting as possible, in order 
that Jane might not as usual exclaim, “ O how 
tired Lam of sitting!” and doubly interesting 
did it prove to Jane on account of the close at- 
tention which she paid ; for at former times by 
her inattention and indolence she would lose 
the connection of the study, and thus it would 
prove dry and tedious to her. 

When at the close of the afternoon, Mrs. San- 
ford questioned the girls about the study they 
had been pursuing, she found that Jane could 
answer as promptly as Sarah; something so un- 
usual, that Jane was herself almost astonished, 
and felt that she had been rewarded for her dil- 
igence. As they walked home, Jane could not 
help exclaiming, “* Oh how I do enjoy this walk 
that I used to think so tiresome and stupid. I 
wonder if it is because I studied so diligently ? 
If so, I think I would be willing to study hard 
every day, for I’m sure if it will make all my 
walks seem as pleasant, I shall be well paid for 
my labor ; but my study did notseem much like 
labor this afternoon: I think it must be because 
I resolved to feel interested, and put by the 
thought of amusement until the proper time.” 

“ You remember,” said Sarah, “that I told 
you it was study that made recreation pleasant, 
but you thought it then hard to believe. I was 
very glad to see you persevere this afternoon, 
and hope your good success will induce you to 
continue.” Fausta. 

Newton. 





ORIGINAL. 


FLORAL SKETCHES.—NO. 18. 


THE TULIP ; OR EARLY DEVELOPEMENT. 

In striking contrast with the theme of our last 
essay, we have come to our readers this week 
with the tulip; the early, bright, the brilliant 
and beautiful tulip. It is not produced leaf by 
leaf by culture from very small beginnings, but. 
is a tulip at once. Itis such, in its first bud- 
dings and bloss-mings, and alas! we know it to 
be such by its premature decay. Long ere the 
bright days of summer shine on the later flow- 
ers, the tulips have done with life—they sleep 
in the dust, and their place can scarcely be 
found. 

As the tulip differs from the king-cup, so it 
teaches a different lesson. Its appearance so 
early in the spring, its short life, and early exit, 
seem to furnish us with thoughts in relation to 
early developement in the physical, social and 
intellectual world. 

Rose Elliott was a very little child when she 
first attracted our notice ; and we observed her 
the more particularly no doubt, because she 
was not timid and shy as children usually are 
at the age of three or four years, and though 
the influence on after years, of early confidence 
and familiarity may sometimes be unfortunate, 
yet such little people certainly are very enter- 
taining companions. Under judicious parental 
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training however, these early traits may be so 
guarded and modified, as to be productive o 
good, and good only. 

Like the tulip, Rose developed not only early, 
but beautifully. She is gay and bright, with- 
out coarseness or rudeness. There is delicacy 
and refinement in the constitution of her mind, 
as well as her physical formation, and they 
seem natural to her. Still her appearance is 
striking—she makes an impression—there is 
individuality about her. She is not the daffo- 
dil, nor the violet, nor any other flower, but the 
tulip. She always impresses us as such. No 
other appellation seems to comport so well with 
her character and appearance. 

Rose Elliott is in the spring time of life. It 
is very early with her. The flower which was 
rooted in good soil has burst forth in a genial 
atmosphere, and many are the. loving hearts, 
and anxious eyes, which watch over its blos- 
soming. We cannot, and we would not, if we 
could, predict its future history. It is pleasant 
to know, that those who are planted in the 
house of the Lord, shall flourish in the courts of 
our God. - We hope that Rose has chosen the 
good part which shall never be taken away, and 
if so, she will be guarded and saved by the in- 
finite Protector, from many snares and evils to 
which her natural temperament, and social po- 
sition, might otherwise expose her. 

There are both evils and advantages conse- 
quent upon early developement; lights, as well 
as shades; and as we take leave of our charm- 
ing little friend Rose, at least for the present, 
will my young readers bear with a little, a very 
little moralizing. We know it is not a favorite 
method of benefitting the juvenile mind, but our 
subject seems to require it, and our young 
friends will we know listen to us patiently, 

“She is altogether above her years,” is a 
term which not unfrequently implies a slight 
degree of censure, though it is oftener used in 
a good sense. A person may be above her 
years, in choosing the society of older persons, 
and in avoiding the follies and frivolities of very 
childish years: or, she may be above her years 
in aping the manners, dress, or conversation of 
persons greatly her senior in age and knowl- 
edge. Such precocity is unfortunate and un- 
lovely. 

“ Her mind is too active for her bodily pow- 
ers,” is another expression, from which we are 
to infer that the mind is often trained, or, that ix 
will work itself, at the expense of the physiea!: 
organization. ‘The frames are very few that 
will bear the draught, which the late lamented 
and beloved Miss Lyon suffered to be made up- - 
on hers, and the only reason that she was able 
to hold out in life till her fiftieth year, is. given, 
“that she had six times the vigor of constitu. 
tion ordinarily allowed to females.” Let no 
one repine at Providential arrangements. Mag- 
nificent as is the spectacle of such a mind in . 
such a body, yet individually awe are. responsi. . 
ble only for what we have received. “If there 
be first a willing mind it is aeeepted according 
to that a man hath, and not according to that 
he hath not.” 

“ She grows too fast,” we often. hear remark- 
ed by members of the medical faculty, and re- 
peated by anxious friends asa reason.for the 
languor and debility of the young porson whom 
we should expect would be strong. What is 
the inference, but that a too rapid physical de- 
velopement is detrimental to health ? 

“She grew up so early, we could not keep 
her back,” is a sort of half apology made by the 
fond mother for her young daughter who finds 
her way alone and very early into mixed com- 
pany, when she should be cultivating her mind. | 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 











and heart at home, in the quiet performance of 
social and domestic duties. This is an evil—a 
sore evil. 

It was a very expressive remark of a very 
fond yet judicious father, in relation to his 
young and only daughter, that “he wished he 
could put a stone upon her head, to keep her 
just where she then was, a few years.” {[t is 
well known he did not wish to retard the prog- 
ress of her intellect, or the growth of her stat- 
ure, but to guard her gentle and susceptible na- 
ture from too early contact with the world about 
her. 

It is an evil for a young lady to be supposed 
older than she really is, for more will be expect- 
ed of her than is reasonable. It is an evil for 
the intellect to be overtasked in early life, for 
the bow too tightly strung will not readily re- 
bound. Its elasticity is lost. It is in some re- 
spects an evil to have the bright days of early 
sunshine lessened in number, shortened or 
clouded by the scenes and cares incident to a 
later period. And yet Providential circumstan- 
ces often produce a developement of the intel- 
lectual and moral power which is favorable. 

Trials, perplexities, afflictions, a mother’s 
continued illness or death, have not unfrequent- 
ly brought out strong points ina young lady’s 
character, where nothing marked was supposed 
to exist. 

It cannct be denied that the earliest flowers 
are the first to wither. May we guard then 
against a forced growth, or hot-house culture 
for the young mind. Simplicity is its chief and 
brightest jewel. ¥. 








Descriptive. 


ORIGINAL. 


ARCHITECTURE.—NO. XI. 
RACHEL’S TOMB. 

I have not selected this subject, my young 
friends, on account of the splendor of the mon- 
ument, or the beautiful carvings attached to it, 
but on account of the particularly interesting 
associations connected with it. In the earlier 
ages,when writing was scarcely if at all known, 
alters, pillars, and monuments of various de- 
scriptions were erected by the ancients, com- 
memorative of the principal events in their 
lives, and to mark the places where their re- 
spected and beloved dead reposed. The an- 
cients of the north preserved the memory of the 
dead by placing stones of great size in particu- 
lar places, and this method is now in use by 
savages among whom writing is unknown. Pa- 
rents explained to their children the object for 
which such piles were erected, and in this way 
tradition supplied the place, in a measure, of 
written records. The early sepulchral pillars 
often found by travellers in the east and other 
parts of the world, frequently have no inscrip- 
tions upon them, and it is only known by tradi- 
tions, handed down from father to son, what 
they were designed to commemorate. 

Thus it is with the reputed tomb of Rachel. 
This tomb is situated in as wild and unfrequent- 
ed a spot as it is possible to conceive of. “No 
palms, (says Mr. Carnes, an eastern traveller) 
or cyprusses give their shelter from the blast ; 
not a single tree spreads its shade where the 
ashes of the beautiful mother of Israel rests.” 
Yet there is something in this sepulchre in the 
wilderness, that excites a deeper interest than 
more splendid or revered ones. The tombs of 
Zechariah and Absa'om, in the valley of Je- 
hoshaphat, or that of the kings, in the plain of 
Jeremiah, the traveller looks at with careless 
indifference ; beside the tomb of Rachel his 
fancy wanders to the land of the east, to the 
power of beauty that could so long make ban- 
ishment sweet to the devoted companion of the 
wanderer who deemed all troubles Jight for her 
sake. 

The Turks have generally enclosed all the 
real or supposed sepulchres of the chief charac- 
ters of the Old Testament in some building or 
other ; that which covers the tomb of Rachel is 
ofa very humble description. It is a small 
square building, surmounted by a dome, similar 
to-the tombs of the sheikhs and saints in Ara- 
bia and Egypt. Mr. Buckingham, who visited 
it, thus describes it:—“ We entered it on the 
south side, by an aperture through which it was 
very difficult to crawl, as it had no doorway ; 
lau on the inside a square mass of ma- 
sonry in the centre, built up from the floor near- 





just room —— for one to walk around it. It 
is plastered with white stucco on the outside.— 
This building was sufficiently large and high to 
enclose any pillar which tradition might point 
outas Rachel’s grave; and nothing is more 
probable than that the Mohammedans built this 
covering over it to save it from decay. 
The Mohammedans have a great reverance 
for such places, and are particularly desirous to 
have their ashes rest near any of the tombs men- 
tioned in scripture. Al] around this tomb are 
graves of the Mussulmen, but they have on 
them no inscriptions, and it seems to be suffi- 
cient, that they are placed beneath the favorite 

sod near this venerated monument. 
EsTELLE. 





Nursery. 








THE LOST KITE. 


Charles Russell was very impatient to have 
Saturday afternoon come, for he had just fin- 
ished his kite, and got everything ready to fly 
it. Several of his playmates were going to- 
gether on Saturday, a short distance from home, 
to enjoy the same sport, and Charles kept think- 
ing of the good time he was to have with the 
rest of the boys. When the day came, he hur- 
ried from home, and with his kite firmly in his 
hand ran to the open field where his compan- 
ions were already busy at play. Charles soon 
had his kite ready to raise, and in a moment it 
was in the air going up in fine style. He let 
the string run through his fingers till it was all 
out, and then pointing to his kite asked them 
to look and see how high it was. He had hard- 
ly done speaking when the string broke, and 
the wind took the kite toa great distance and 
lodged it in the top of a tall tree. This was a 
sad accident to him, fo~ all his pleasure and joy 
had been blown away. He walked slowly home, 
and as he entered the room where his mother 
was he burst into tears, saying very sorrowful- 
ly, “Mother, I’ve lost my kite.” His mother 
drew him kindly towards her to cheer him in 
his disappointment. After a few pleasant words 
she said, “ My dear Charles, I am very sorry 
for your loss, and wish I could replace your kite 
so that you might enjoy yourself as you expect- 
ed to. But never mind, dry up your tears and 
remember that while you are young, and when 
you are older, you will meet with much, very 
much to disappoint you, and do not allow su 
small a trifle as this to make you unhappy.— 
Learn to be cheerful over your little troubles 
at school or when you are at play, and when 
you are a man you will possess a contented and 
happy disposition, an ornament to your life and 
character.”—n. [ Reaper. 

Boston, March 19. 


EMILY’S WISI. 


“T wish, I wish, I wish,” cried alittle girl_— 
“T wish so much. [I wish I had curly hair; I 
wish I had a pony; I wish I had as much mon- 
ey as [ wanted. I wish—I wish! Now, what 
would you wish first, Emily, just suppose wish- 
es could come to pass ?” turning to her cousin, 
who sat quietly sewing patchwork: “ think, 
now ; suppose wishes could come to pass, what 
would yours be ?” 

Emily turned up her sweet, serious face, and 
answered “A clean heart.” Oh, what a wish 
was that! “A clean heart”—a heart renewed 
by the Holy Spirit—a friendly, obedient, grate- 
ful heart—a heart fearing God, full of tender- 
ness, meekness, and love. What a precious 
wish was Emily’s ; and the best of it all is, that 
while curly hair, or ponies, or money, or any of 
this class of wishes may be quite beyond your 
grasp, Emily’s wish,which is ten thousand times 
more valuable, is within your reach: you may 
have it, Emily can have it, and all children who 
truly wish for it, may become the happy pos- 
sessors of a “clean heart.” Our gracious Lord 
can alone bestow this gift ; and he does it, if we 
trust in him and seek his mercy. “Ask and ye 
shall receive.” How encouraging is this. Will 
not Emily take courage, and try to get her 
wish? Are there not many, many other little 
girls who feel the same wish, though perhaps 
they never expressed it? Remember. that in 
the whole range of desirable things, there is 
nothing greater or better than this, “a clean 
heart,” or, as the Scripture again speaks of it, 
“a new heart.” Let it be your chief wish, and 











ly to the roof, and of such a size as to leave 


not your wish only, but your chief, first desire 


just as the main spring here is 


above all things else, to obtain it. Let your 
sincere, humble, and earnest prayer be, “Create 
in me a clean heart, O God ; and renew a right 
spirit within me.” 
“ And will he hear the humble cry 
Of such a little one as I? 
Oh, yes ; for in his word I see, 
Come, little children, come to me.” 
[Child’s Paper. 


ORIGINAL. 


REMEMBRANCES OF MY CHILDHOOD. 
No. 2. 
“ There is a Reaper, whose name is death ; 
And, with his sickle keen, 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grow between.” 
LoNGFELLow. 

T have a sad story to tell you children, to-day, 
for Death always makes one sad. You never 
saw Death, although his sickle may have been 
very near you. 

But he is ever near, cutting down the old, 
and the young. We are sad, to have him take 
away our friends. You felt sadly, when he 
took your grandpa; but he takes them, if they 
have lived good lives here on earth, to Heaven, 
where God is. 

Death took one of my little friends—she was 
a sweet little flower, and I missed her sadly in 
my play. Our little play-house under the elms 
was deserted,for I couldn’t endure to play there 
without her. I never saw any one dead before, 
and I looked upon her pale, marble brow with 
fear—her bright, laughing eyes were closed— 
her little mouth was shut tightly—her little lips 
compressed together. She didn’t speak to me, 
she couldn’t. Oh, how I cried—I wanted her 
to talk tome. I asked them why she slept so 
soundly—why my little Rosa didn’t know me? 
They told me she was dead—that she was in 
Heaven—that Jesus had taken her to his bosom, 
and that she called God her Father. Can she 
see me in Heaven? I asked. “ Yes,” they an- 
swered, “she can see you, but you can’t see 
her—if you are good you will one day go where 
she is.” Oh, I want to go now, for Rosa will 
forget me. They soothed my grief, and I re- 
turned home. I did not care to romp that day, 
but went away alone, and thought of death. I 
wondered how God could take her, and yet 
there she was in the coffin, for I could see her. 
I thought, and wondered so much about it, that 
I ventured to ask my aunt Susan, (your great 
aunt, children.) She did not answer me then, 
but in a few minutes she went to her drawer 
and took from it a beautiful box. My eyes glis- 
tened with delight, for aunt Susan’s “jewel box” 
was a source of delight to me, and for the time 
I forgot Rosa. Aunt Susan took me upon her 
knee and opened the box, and asked me if J 
saw her watch. Yes, I answered. “Do you 
hear it tick 2” No, I cannot $ why don’t it —it 
used to. “The wheel is broken, is broken, dear 
—the main spring, by which the other wheels 
moved, is out of order. Little Rosa’s soul— 
the thing that made her talk, and play, is gone ; 
gone. Rosa’s 
body, the house the soul lived in, is in the cof- 
fin, just as you see this watch, silent and still.” 
Then I understood it all, and exclaimed, “Yes 
auntie, I know now, Rosa in the coffin is just 
like my dolls—Rosa in Heaven, is like me, be- 
cause she can talk and play.” 

Aunt Susan smiled, and kissed me fervently. 
I didn’t know then, why she did so; but I do 
now ; for, my children, she felt then just as I 
feel now—that although your little hearts can- 
not comprehend God, and know why he does 
all these things, yet you can love him, and 
think of your home above. 

But I have made you sad, my little loves; go 
play in the garden, but play gently, be kind to 
each other, for soon one, perhaps all of you, 
may be called to say ** good bye.” 

Malden. 
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We translate the following from alate French 
newspaper : 

A correspondent at Vienna mentions a singu- 
lar fact, which has created quite a lively sensa- 
tion among the learned physiologists of Germa- 
ny. The Countess D., for many years a wid- 





whom there was sucha striking resemblance 
that im the family even, it was necessary to re 
sort to some artificial mode of distinguishing 
the one from the other. In features, in stature 
in manners, in voice, in everything, the resem, 
blance was perfect. As the young ladies en 
joyed a good reputation, and had moreover 
fortune in prospect, they had been beset b 

crowds of suitors, all of whom had been doome 

to the disappointment of their hopes. One da 

two Frenchmen, who had but lately arrived 
from Vienna, presented themselves at the regi. 
dence of the Countess. They were twin broth. 
ers,who likewise resembled each other so much 
that it was almost impossible to distinguish 
them. The two daughters of the Countess, who 
had before been remarkable for their cheerful- 
ness and gaiety, became suddenly depressed 
and melancholy. Their hands were soon sought 
in marriage, however, by the young Frenchmen, 
The offers were accepted, and in the course of 
a month or two, the parties were all married at 
the same time. In due time, on the same day, 
and at the same hour, the two young wives pre- 
sented their husbands each with a son—an 
event which seemed to complete the happiness 
of the two families. A year passed, and the 
two infants fell sick of the same disease, and at 










the same time, and notwithstanding the utmost 
care of the most distinguished physicians, they 
both died on the same day, in their mothers’ 
arms. The mothers were alike inconsolable 
under their affliction, and having sought a 
change of scene in Paris ineffectually, they at 
last both died on the same day, of disease en- 
gendered by excessive grief. At the last ac- 
counts it was feared that the two brothers would 
sink under the weight of their afflictions, and 
as they had never in their lives been separated, 
that they would soon yield up their lives to- 
gether. These extraordinary circumstances, it 
is stated, have been made a subject of investi- 
gation in the German and French Academies, 
[ Boston Traveller. 





PRAYER AND DANCING. 

The following anecdate strikingly illustrates 
the strength of maternal love, the beauty of 
faith, and the efficacy of prayer. It was related 
by a blind preacher: 

When I was about 18 years of age there was 
a dancing party at Middleborough, Mass. which 
I was solicited to attend, and act, as usual, in 
the capacity of musician. I was fond of such 
scenes of amusement then, and I readily assent- 
ed to the request. I hada pious mother, and 
she earnestly remonstrated against my going. 
But at length, when all her expostulations and 
earnest entreaties failed in changing my pur- 
pose, she said, “ Well, my son, I shall not for- 
bid you going, but remember, all the time I 
shall spend in praying for you at home.” I 
went to the ball, but I was like a stricken deer 
carrying an arrow in his side. I hegan to play, 
but wy convictions sank deeper and deeper, and 
L was miserable indeed. I thought I. would 
have given worlds to have been rid of that 
mother’s prayers, At one time I felt so wretch- 
ed and so overwhelmed with my feelings, that 
I ceased playing and dropped my musical in- 
strument from my hand. Another young per- 
son was there who refused to dance; and, as I 
learned, her refusal was owing to feelings sim- 
ilar to my own, and perhaps they arose from 4 
similar cause. My mother’s prayers were not 
lost. That was the last ball I ever attended, 
except one, where I was invited to play again; 
but went and prayed, and preached, instead, 
till the place was converted into a Bochim, @ 
place of weeping. The convictions of that 
night never wholly left me, till they left me at 
the feet of Christ, and several of my young 
companions in sin ere long were led to believe 
the gospel also. 








Narrative. 


THRILLING INCIDENT. 
Our noble ship lay at anchor in the Bay of 
Tangier, a fortified town in the extreme north- 
west of Africa. The day had been extremely 
mild, with a gentle breeze sweeping to the 
northward and westward ; but along toward the 
close of the afternoon the sea-breeze died away, 
and one of those sultry, oven-like atmospheric 
breathings, came from the great sun-burnt Sa- 








ow, was the mother of twin daughters, between 


hara. Half an hour before sundown the captain 
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ve the cheering order for the boatswain to 
call the hands to go in swimming, and in less 
than five minutes the forms of our tars were 
seen leaping from the arms of the lower yards. 

One of the studding sails had been lowered 
into the water, with its corners suspended from 
the main yard-arm and the swinging boom, and 
into this most of the swimmers made their way. 
Among those who seemed to be enjoying the 
sport most heartily, were two of the boys ; Tim 
Wallace and Fred Fairbanks,the latter of whom 
was the son of our old gunner, and in a Jaugh- 
ing mood they started out from a studding sail 
on a race. 

There was a loud ringing shout of joy on 
their lips as they put off, and they darted 
through the water like fishes. The surface of 
the sea was smooth as glass, though its bosom 
rose in long heavy swells that set in from the 
Atlantic. 

The vessel was moored with a long sweep 
from both cables, and the buoy of the starboard 
anchor was far away on the starboard quarter, 
where it rose and fell with the lazy swells like 
a drunken man. 

Towards this buoy the two lads made their 
way, Fred Fairbanks taking the lead ; but when 
they were within about twenty or thirty fath- 
oms of the buoy, Tim shot alead and promised 
to win the race. The old gunner watched the 
progress of his little son with a vast degree of 

ride, and when he saw him drop behind, he 
aged upon the poop, and was just upon the 
point of urging him on by a shout, when a cry 
reached his ear that made him start asif he had 
been struck by a cannon ball. 

“ A shark! a shark!” came forth from the 
captain of the forecastle, and at the sound of 
these terrible words the men who were in the 
water leaped and plunged toward the ship. 

Right abeam, at the distance of three or four 
cables length, a shirk wake was seen in the 
water, and his back was visible. His course 
was for the boys. 

For a moment the gunner stood like one be- 
reft of sense, but on the next he shouted at the 
top of his voice for the boys to turn, but the lit- 
tle fellows heard him not—stoutly the two 
swimmers strove for the goal, all unconscious 
of the bloody death-spirit that hovered so near 
them. Their merry laugh still rang over the 
waters, and at length they both touched the 
buoy together. 

O, what drops of agony started from the brow 
of the gunner! A boat had put off, but Fair- 
banks knew that it could not reach the boys in 
season, and every moment he expected to see 
the monster sink from sight—then he knew that 
all hope would be gone. At this momenta cry 
reached the ship that went through every heart 
like a stream of fire—the boys had discovered 
their enemy. 

The cry startled old Fairbanks to his senses, 
and quicker than thought he sprang to the quar- 
ter-deck. The guns were all loaded and shot- 
ted fore and aft, and none knew their temper 
better than he. With steady hand, made strong 
by a sudden hope, the old gunner seized a prim- 
ing wire and picked the cartridge of one of the 
quarter guns; then he took from his pocket a 
percussion wafer, and set it in its place, and set 
back the hammer of the patent lock. With a 
giant’s strength the old man swayed the breech 
of the heavy gun to its bearing, and then seiz- 
ing the string of the lock, he stood back and 
watched for the next swell that would bring the 
shark in range. He had aimed the piece some 
distance ahead of his mark, but yet a little mo- 
ment would settle his hopes and his fears.— 
Every breath was hushed, and every heart in 
that old ship beat painfully. The boat was yet 
some distance from the boys, while the horrid 
sea-monster was fearfully near. Suddenly the 
air was awoke by the roar of the heavy gun, 
and as the old man knew his shot was gone, he 
sank back upon the combing of the hatch and 
covered his face with his hands, as if afraid to 
see the result of his own’ efforts, for if he had 
failed, he knew his boy was lost. 

For a moment after the report of the gun had 
died away upon the air, there was a dead si- 
lence; but as the dense smoke arose from the 
surface of the water, there was at first a low 
murmur breaking from the lips of the men;— 
that murmur grew louder and stronger, till it 
swelled to a joyous, deafening shout. The old 
gunner sprang to his feet and gazed off on the 
water, and the first thing that met his view was 
the huge carcass of the shark, floating with his 
white belly up, a mangled, lifeless mass. 

In a few mo:nents the boat reached the dar- 


ing swimmers, and half dead with fright they 
were brought on board. The old man clasped 
the boy in his arms, and then overcome by the 
powerful excitement, he leaned upon a gun for 
support. 

I have seen men in all the phases of excite- 
ment and suspense, but never have I seen three 
human beings more overcome by thrilling emo- 
tions, than on that startling moment when they 
first knew the effect of the gunner’s shot. 





WONDERFUL PRESERVATION. 


The following very interesting story is taken 
from a Devonshire, (England) paper: 

Dudleigh Salterton has been the scene of a 
most thrilling incident. Six little children, on 
Wednesday morning, got into a boat on the 
beach, and a mischievous boy shoved it off— 
The boat drifted away to sea before the chil- 
dren were missed. Terrible was the agony of 
the mothers when they knew it. A number of 
men went off in all directions; every boat was 
on the lookout until far into the night. Day- 
light returned, and still nothing was heard 
about them; they were lost either in the ex- 
panse of the wide ocean, or buried within its 
insatiable depths. A Plymouth fisherman fish- 
ing early in the morning saw something float- 
ing in the distance. He bore down to it, and 
discovered it to be a boat, and inthe bottom the 
six children, all cuddled in like a nest of birds, 
fast asleep, God having mercifully granted them 
that solace, after a day of terror and despair.— 
He took them aboard, feasted them with bread 
and cheese, and gladdened their despairing 
hearts with a promise to take them home. Be- 
tween three and four in the afternoon the fish- 
erman was seen in the offing with the boat 
astern. All eyes were turned towards him ; the 
best spy-glass in the town was rubbed again 
and again, and at last they fairly made out that 
it was the identical boat. The news flew 
through the town, the mothers came frantic to 
the beach, for there were no children discovered 
in the boat ; none to be seen in the sloop. In- 
tense was the agony of suspense, and all alike 
shared it with the parents. At last the boat 
came in, and the word went round “they are 
safe,” and many stout-hearted men burst into 
tears, women shrieked with joy, and became al- 
most frantic with their insupportable happiness. 
It was indeed a memorable day ; and a prayer, 
eloquent for its rough sincerity, was offered up 
to Almighty God, who in his infinite mercy had 
spared these innocent children from the perils 
and terrors of the sea during that fearful night. 
Five of these children were under five years of 
age: the sixth is but nine years old. 





Morality. 


SPARE MOMENTS. 

A lean, awkward boy came one morning to 
the door of the principal of a celebrated school, 
and asked to see him. The servant eyed his 
mean clothes, and thinking he looked more like 
a beggar than anything else, told him to go 
around to the kitchen. The boy did as he was 
bidden, and soon appeared at the back door. 

“1 should like to see Mr. ” said he, 

“ You want a breakfast, more like,” said the 
servant girl, “and I can give you that without 
troubling him.” 

“ Thank you,” said the boy, “I should have 
no objections to a bit of bread, but I should like 
to see Mr. , if he can see me.” 

“Some old clothes may be you want,” said 
the servant, again eyeing the boy’s patched 
trousers. “I guess he has none to spare—he 
gives away a sight ;” and without minding the 
boy’s request, she went about her work. 

“Can [see Mr. °” asked the boy, after 
finishing his bread and butter. 

“ Well, he’s in the library ; if he must be dis- 
turbed, he must; but he does like to be alone 
sometimes,” said the girl ina peevish tone.— 
She seemed to think it very foolish to admit 
such an ill-looking fellow into her master’s 
presence ; however, she wiped her hands, and 
9 him follow. Opening the library door she 
said: 
_ “ Here’s somebody, sir, who is dreadful anx- 
lous to see you, and so I let him in.” 

I don’t know how the boy introduced himself, 
or how he opened his business, but I know that 
after talking awile, the principal put aside the 














volume he was studying, and took up some 


Greek books and began to examine the boy.— 
The examination lasted some time. Every ques- 
tion asked by the principal, was answered as 
readily as could be. ‘ = 

“Upon my word,” exclaimed the principal, 
“ you certainly do well!” looking at the boy 
from head to foot, over his spectacles. “Where 
did you pick up so much ?” 

“In my spare moments,” said the boy. 

Here he was, poor, hard-working, with but 
few opportunities for schooling, yet almost fit- 
ted for college, by simply improving his spare 
moments. Truly, are spare moments the “gold 
dust of time.” How precious they should be. 
What account can you give of your spare mo- 
ments? What can you show forthem? Look 
and see. This boy can tell you how very much 
can be laid up by improving them; and there 
are many, many other boys, I am afraid, in the 
jail, in the house of correction, in the forecastle 
ofa whale-ship, in the gambling-house, or in 
the tippling-shop, who, if you should ask them 
when they began their sinful courses, might an- 
swer, “in my spare moments. In my spare mo- 
ments I gambled for marbles. In my spare 
moments I began to smoke and drink. It was 
in my spare moments that I began to steal 
chestnuts from the old woman’s stand. It was 
in my spare moments that I gathered with wick- 
ed associates.” 

Oh, be very,very careful how you spend your 
spare moments. ‘Temptation always hunts you 
out in small seasons like these, when you are 
not busy ; he gets into your hearts, if he possi- 
bly can, in just such gaps. There he hides 
himself, planning all sorts of mischief. Take 
care of your spare moments. : 





Religion. 
REVIVAL IN BOSTON. 


For several months, there has been a Revival 
of Religion in progress, in churches of different 
denominations, in this city, in which many 
young men have been partakers. The follow- 
ing letter, which we copy from the New York 
Observer, gives a very condensed and correct 
account of this work of grace, which we are 
happy to say, still continues :— 


Boston, March 17, 1852. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—You will be gratified to 
learn, that in this city of the Puritans, there are 
tokens of a brighter day of Zion. Many of the 
churches are enjoying what may be termed a 
season of refreshing. The Baptists and Meth- 
odists share largely in the gracious visitation. 
It is a work that seems to bear the clear and 
unmistakeable signature of the Holy Spirit. It 
is intimately associated in the minds of many, 
with the establishment of a union prayer meet- 
ing, held the second Monday of each month by 
the various Evangelical denominations. This 
has been a precious bond of union amung the 
followers of that Jesus, whom we unite in hon- 
oring as we honor the Father. It is a practical 
Evangelical Alliance. We have enjoyed in it, 
the presence of the Holy Spirit. When togeth- 
er we have forgotten our minor distinctions, in 
the absorbing love of Christ. The great object 
of this Union Meeting has been to pray for the 
descent of the spirit upon our churches, and 
God has heard our prayer, and come to exalt 
his power. 

Within the past year also, a morning prayer 
meeting—for one hour—for a similar end, has 
been maintained at the Old South Chapel.— 
This has also proved a great means of good ; 
and it is delightful to see our Christian men— 
coming each morning to this Bethesda, ere they 
encounter the strife and tumult of the world. 

One of the most auspicious features of this 
revival is, the number of active and influential 
young men who have been brouglit to the 
knowledge of the truth ; and are prepared by 
divine grace, as we trust, to consecrate their 
lives to the service of Christ. 

In close connection with these circumstanc- 
es, and growing perhaps out of them, there has 
come into existence an association of young 
men, called “ The Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association.” Its object is to meet the 
young stranger at the gates of our city, and 
conduct him to a safe retreat from the wiles of 
the destroyer, and open to him sources of moral 
and intellectual good. Its whole spirit and 











Whilst it opens the door of membership to ever¥ 
moral young man, it keeps the government an 
control in the hands of those who are members 
of the Evangelical churches. The Triune God 
is acknowledged, and Christ and Him crucified, 
is their motto. This feature of the Constitution 
has given umbrage to Unitarians, who have 
started a sort of rival institution, on what they 
deem a more liberal plan. There is room 
enough for both ; and we will treat them as gen- 
erously as Abraham did Lot; but we cannot act 
together. Everything in this city seems to 
shape more and more towards a union of those 
who hold the head, and a severance from those 
who are afraid of thinking “too much of Christ.” 
You will understand the allusion, when I say, 
that a certain preacher, ina Sabbath evening 
lecture, lately cautioned his audience against 
“ thinking too little or too much of Christ.’ 
Too much of Christ! What would Paul have 
said to this, to whom Jesus was “all and in all.” 
The young men’s association had their open- 
ing last Thursday evening. Their rooms are 
central, and furnished in a style of simple ele- 
gance. A noble band of young men were pres- 
ent—the representation of the four evangelical 
denominations. Mingled with the clergy, were 
a number of distinguished citizens; and from 
others letters were read excusing their absence 
and expressing the deepest interest in the ob- 
jects of the association. Such a meeting—so 
enthusiastic—so hopeful—so cheerful, yet so 
solemn, I have seldom seen. We had the ven- 
erable Dr. Sharp, and the no less venerable Dr. 
Beecher; who addressed the young men, each 
in his own peculiar style. We had also ad- 
dresses from Bishop Eastburn, and some of our 
distinguished Methodist clergymen. The muse 
of Mrs. Sigourny was also there, in an original 
hymn, which was sung with great enthusiasm. 
When this association shall have completed its 
arrangements ; which are to include a library— 
reading room, lectures, &c., it is expected that 
great good will be achieved. WwW. 





On the 22d Feb., at the Rowe street morning 
prayer meeting, Rev. Dr. Stowe remarked : 


1 have passed through several revivals, but I 
have never in one week seen such a manifesta- 
tion of the power and grace of God, in the con- 
version of sinners. From Monday morning un- 
til late Saturday night, I was engaged in the 
solemn but pleasing duty of conversing with 
inquirers. ‘They came to me three and four at 
a time, eight and ten inaday. We bosved and 
prayed and wept together. Young men were 
seized in the midst of their pleasures, with such 
convictions of sin, that when they came to me, 
it seemed as if their very heart-strings were 
twinging with anguish. And their convictions 
were from no earthly influence; no human in- 
strumentality was apparent. Many who one 
week ago were as indifferent as at any former 
period, are now bowed at the feet of Jesus, and 
hoping in the mercy of God. The first con- 
versions occurred in the Sabbath School. 


NEVER LEAVE OFF PRAYING. 


A little girl once said she wished to love and 
serve the Lord Jesus Christ. She was told to 
ask God to make her love him. Every night and 
morning she used this prayer, “Lord Jesus, 
teach me to love and serve thee, and take me 
to heaven when I die.” 

For a long time she said this, but she did not 
feel as if she loved him any better than she did 
before, so she was almost inclined to leave off, 
as she thought it was of no use to pray if she 
did not find her prayer was answered: but the 
text, “Ask and it shall be given you,” came in- 
to her mind, and then she remembered another, 
“ Pray without ceasing,” so she said to herself, 
“T will still pray.” 

She did go on, for several years, asking God 
to make her love him; at length she could tru- 
ly say that she did love him, and felt really hap- 
py. She grew up, trusting in that Savior who 
said, “Him that cometh unto me I will in no 
wise cast out ;” and when she died, it was with 
the joyful hope of living with him forever. A 
short time before her death, she said to some 
young friends who were standing round her, 
“Do not leave off praying; if you do not think 
your prayer is answered, pray till you do feel it. 
It is Satan who tempts you to leave off; do not 
listen; if you really wish to love Jesus Christ 
never leave off praying.” —London Child’s Com- 





platform are founded on orthodox principles.— 
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Editorial. : 
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[commuNICcATIONS.] 


THE PLAYS OF CHILDREN. 


Many a little boy and girl know how often 
they have played at “ Papa and Mamma,” “Ser- 
vent and Mistress,” “ Going to visit,” or “ Re- 
ceiving company at home.” When we were ali 
living together, in our happy English home, like 
other children, we had our plays. Sometimes 
we kept a shop, and sold penny-worths of sugar 
and tea, from scales made of orange peel; at 
others we dressed in mamma’s or our govern- 
éss’s clothes, and played ladies ; then we had 
our swing, and rocking-horse, and skipping- 
ropes, and battle-door, and shuttle-cock. But 
amidst the variety of amusements that filled up 
the interval between our studies, none seemed 
such a universal favorite, as “ Going to Ameri- 
ca.” Ina shady spot of our beautiful garden 
we held the family conference, that was to de- 
cide the fate of papa and mamma,with of course 
a very large family. This play was original 
with us—we had never heard it breathed, in 
reality, that our father thought of emigrating ; 
but it might have been some newspaper para- 
graph, or mention of some one’s emigration, af- 
ter all, that put the notion into our little heads. 
A large garden bench was generally the arm 
chair in which the head of the family sat, whilst 
giving directions concerning the packing ; great 
bustle ensued, running to and fro, and asking a 
thousand questions ; and brick-bats, and trow- 
els, and watering-pots, were duly packed in 
brown paper—the great stone roller serving for 
a trunk of larger size. When all was ready, 
there was a universal leave taking; the trees 
were kissed for imaginary friends, loud lamen- 
tations were heard, and after a sufficient time 
had been spent in good-byes, we ascended the 
sides of the garden engine, and when wishing 
to accelarate our voyage, transferred ourselves 
to the swing, which, when violently put in mo- 

tion, served for a vessel going at 9 knots per 
hour. Sometimes we arrived at America, but 
most commonly the bell rang for school, before 
the consummation of the voyage. Little thought 
we then—light, young, happy hearts—that in a 
few years our emigration would be no longer 
play. The day of the real departure, saw us 
weeping, in the anguish of torn hearts. The 
trees were then kissed for very love ; we twined 
our arms around them, no longer in childish 
play, but because we loved them as mementoes 
of our joyous infancy. Each plant seemed to 
possess language, and call forth remembrances 
of childhood. Many a delicate vine, and fra- 
grant rose, was lifted from its parent root, and 
carefully put into a box, to be transplanted to 
the New World. 
Ah! the trials—the deep, heart-felt griefs— 
that God has seen fit to send upon us, since 
that parting day! Some by death, some by 
marriage, gradually dwindled away ; our little 
household became thinned, and gladness no 
longer lights the eye of the only two or three 
who are left, “to bear each other’s burdens.” 
As I watch the gambols of my little boy, I 
am forcibly reminded of our youthful plays.— 

Children have such a longing for man and wo- 

manhood, such a craving to take an active part 

in that life, which is hidden from them by the 
future. AsI watch him stopping, then pro- 
pelling his steam engine, shooting off a tiny 





them. A pretty story is certainly relished ; in- 


deed I think the “ Youth’s Companion” has 
been the means of improving his taste for liter- 
ature, and I will not condemn him as wanting 
in studiousness, while he takes pleasure in this 
sweet little paper. 
My young friends, 1 cannot think just at pres- 
ent, of any more plays of our childhood; when 
I do, I will amuse you with them, if Mr. Editor 
will be so kind as to think them worthy of a 
place in his paper. For the present, adieu. 
Albermarle, Va. Tue Exe. 
—— 


A HAPPY LITTLE GIRL. 


There was once a sweet little girl, named 
Louisa ; a fair haired, blue eyed, innocent little 
creature. She was a pupil of mine, and sucha 
dear little pupil, no teacher ever had before.— 
When I first knew her she was about four years 
old, and many were the speculations as to what 
sort of a woman she would make. Her partial 
friends said, a very brilliant one; but, short- 
sighted are the views of mortals. When Loui- 
sa was six years old, she was taken suddenly 
sick; and after two days of suffering, all saw 
that she must die. For two years I had guided 
and stored her infant mind, and Oh, it was hard 
to part with one so good, so dearly loved.— 
Shortly before her death, she called her mother 
to her bedside, and said, “‘ Mamma, have I ever 
been disobedient to you?” Upon her mother 
telling her she could not remember an act of 
disobedience, she seemed happy, a) u smiling, 
said, “I am almost at my journey’s end ;” then 
closed her eyes and slept in Jesus, the sleep 
that knows no waking. Tue Exixe. 


a 
“ The Garden :” Second part is not received. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
From a Baptist Pastor in Rhode Island. 
Mr. Wit11s,—We feel much obliged for the 
weekly receipt of the Companion, and find it, as 
it ever has been, an almost indispensable visitor 
in our family circle. My oldest daughter de- 
vours it, I was about to say literally, so eager 
is she to know its contents as soon as it comes 
from the office. Our second girl has it read to 
her, and every story she can understand finds 
a quick ear and a speaking eye in her to appre- 
ciate every thing of interest in it. 
Your affectionate nephew, 
Samve. Ricuarps. 
Providence, Feb. 17, 1852. 


East Jaffrey, March 27, 1852. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir :—I have been a read- 
er of your interesting paper for several years, 
and not being willing to part with it, I have en- 
closed one dollar for another year. I hope you 
may have many subscribers, and long be spared 
to have the charge of it. 
Yours respecifully, 





A. Prescorr. 














Variety. 

SMILES. 
A smile is nature’s sunshine. It diffuses a 
happy brightness over society. Where it is 
the smile of innocence, happiness will attend 
its presence. A wife ever in smiles will make 
her husband happy. A mother will save their 
children from the curse of sourness. A sister 
will be the morning star of her home. But 
smiles, if natural, result from inward peace.— 
they flow from a placid heart—a spirit at rest. 
We Should, therefore, seek the “soul’s calm 
sunshine,” and the lips will wear the beams that 
carry peace to all. Still, there are smiles that 
villains wear. Soft, cruel, traitorous smiles, 
mere lures for unsuspecting hearts. Ladies, 
beware of them, they are the precursors of foul 





cannon, or sailing a miniature boat, I think, “ls 
he to be an engineer, a soldier, orasailor?” I 
wish I could say he was fond enough of books, 
to bring any speculations, as to the probability 
of his becoming a lawyer or a clergyman; but 


intents. 
—_—>—_—_. 


A MARK OF ILL-BREEDING. 





J cannot say he has any particular aversion to! well-bred person ever does it, nor continues 


There is no better test of ill-breeding than 
the practice of interrupting, or commencing a 
remark before anuther has fully closed. No 


conversation long with one who does. The lat- 
ter often finds an interesting conversation ab-|a 


the print impressed on the sand, whether it was 


man or a beast that passed that, way.” 








ruptly waved, closed or declined by the former, 








without suspecting the cause. A well-bred 
person will not even interrupt one who is, in all 





respects, greatly inferior. Ifyou wish to judge 
the good-breeding of a person with whom vou 
are but little acquainted, observe him, or her, in 
this respect, and you will not be deceived.— 
However intelligent, fluent or easy one may ap- 
pear, this practice proves the absence of true 
politeness. It is often amusing to see persons 
priding themselves on the gentility of their man- 
ners, and putting forth all their efforts toappear 
to advantage in many other respects, so readily 
betray all in this particular. 

[Harper’s Magazine. 


—_—_——_—— 


THE POWER OF KINDNESS. 


A man was one day driving a cart along the 
street. The horse was drawing a heavy load, 
and did not turn as the man wished him. The 
man was in an ill-temper and beat the horse.— 
The horse reared and plunged, but he either 
could not or would not go the right way. An- 
other man, who was with the cart, went up to 
the horse and patted him on the neck, and called 
him kindly by his name. The horse turned his 
head, and fixed his large eyes on the man, as if 
he would say, “I will do anything for you, be- 
cause you are kind to me;” and bending his 
broad chest against the load, turned the cart 
down the narrow lane. and trotted on briskly as | 
though the load were a plaything. O how strong 
is a kind word.— Christian Tveasury. 
—a 


“WHO MAKES THE RAIN, MOTHER?” 


A little child, about four years of age, one 
day heard her mother complaining because it 
was stormy. “QO, I wish it would clear off,” 
said she. ‘“ Mother,” said the little listener, 
who the mother did not suppose noticed what 
she was saying, ‘ mother, who makes it rain ?” 
“ Well, my child,” said the mother, astonished 
and rebuked by this unexpected inquiry from 
her little one, “* who does ?” “ Why, God makes 
it rain, and you should not feel sad about it.” 

Parents, we cannot be too watchful of our 
words, and actions, and even our looks, when in 
the presence of our observing children. Let us 
not teach them to grow up complainers of God, 
but rather lead them to feel that all should 
cheerfully acquiesce in all that he does, and 
say, “ As it pleases our heavenly Father, it 
pleases us.” 


——= 
THE REASON WHY. 


A little fellow came running into the house, 
exclaiming, “ O, sister Mary, I’ve such a pretty 
thing. It’s a piece of glass, and it’s all red.— 
When I look through it everything looks red 
too—the trees, houses, green grass, and your 
face, and even your blue eyes.” 

“ Yes, John,” replied Mary, “ it is very beau- 
tiful, and let me show you that you can learn a 
useful lesson from this pretty thing. You re- 
member the other day you thought everybody 
was cross to you. You said father, mother, and 
I, were all the time finding fault with you.— 
Now, you were like this piece of glass. Be- 
cause it is red, everything seen through it looks 
red ; you were cross, so you thought everybody 
around you was cross too. But when you get 
up in the morning in a good humor, loving and 
helping everybody, they will seem kind and 
loving toward you. Now remember, brother, 
and always be what you wish others to be— 
kind, gentle, loving; and they, seen through 
this beautiful color of your disposition, will 
seem more beautiful than ever.” 

——~>_— 
Tue Srate GovernMENT DaGuERREO- 
TYPED.—The Commonwealth says the Govern- 
or and Council, and Mr. Secretary Walker and 
Messenger Page were daguerreotyped in group 
"i Whipple, at his rooms, a day or two since. 
he sit was at the request of the artist. Nine 
different impressions were taken, the subjects 
being in different positions. The plates were 
all of a superior quality, and the pictures pro- 
duced are very fine and lifelike, and do credit 
to Mr. Whipple, who is one of the most scien- 
tific daguerrean artists in the country. 
a 
Tue Berne or Gopv.—A poor Arabian of the 
desert was one day asked how he came to be 
assured that there wasa God. “In the same 


Porirp. 





ORIGINAL. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF 1848. 


When here I was a stranger, 
And had some lonely hours ; 
A schoolmate kindly asked me 
To walk among her flowers. 


It was a lovely garden 

As one could wish to view; 
And richest flowers adorned it, 
Of every shade and hve. 


The peony, and violet, 

And dahlias, rich and rare ; 
And roses, cabbage, and basalt, 
And prairie were there. 


The virgin white, and lowly red, 
And stately moss so gay, 

And damask fine, and eglantine, 
And sweet bitumia. 


And tulips, pinks, and marigolds, 

In rich profusion grew ; 

With some whose names I have forgot, 
And some I never knew. 


Years since have flown, and I have 
friends 

To banish lonely hours; 

But often think with gratitude, 

Of M. and those bright flowers. 


Waliham, March 24, 1852. 


, ——— 
DON'T KILL THE BIRDS. 

Don’t kill the birds—the little birds 
That sing about your door, 

Soon as the joyous Spring has come, 
And chilling storms are o’er. 

The little birds, how sweet they sing! 
O, let them joyous live! 

And never seek to take the life 
Which you can never give. 


Don’t kill the birds—the happy birds 
That bless the field and grove ; 
So innocent to look upon,— 
They claim our care aud love. 
The happy birds—the tuneful birds, 
How pleasant ’tis to see: 
No spot can be a cheerless place, 
Where’er their presence be! 
—__o—___ 


THE UPWARD FLIGHT. 

Who would not go?—the world we leave is 
dark, 

Its sunshine clouded, and its sky obscured 

By gathering gloom, its light a wandering 
spark, 

That from its native sphere hath but been 
lured. 


Crara. 





Who would not go ?—the world above is bright; 
Meridian suns and countless stars that trim 
Their nightly lamps are shadow of that light 
No gloom can darken, and no cloud can dim. 


Who would not go ?—the world we leave is cold ; 
The few warm hearts it holds are sadly chilled 
By icy contact with a sterner mould, 

Their generous throbbings all too early stilled. 


Who would not go ?—the world above us glows 
With love, intense and holy, pure and deep; 
No person there can selfish feeling know, 
For slight or wrong no aching eye can weep. 
Who would not go ?—the world we leave is poor, 
And hearts that live on it grow Jean and die. 
Tt hath no heritage that can endure, 
No food for spirits destined for the sky. 


Who would not go ?—the world above is stored 
With treasures vast and various, large and free, 
A rich inheritance—a shining hoard ; 
And O, my soul ! tis all laid up for thee. 
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way,” he replied, “that I am enabled to tell by 
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